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PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 


WHEN a magnet is brought near to a piece of steel, it affects the 
steel by attracting it. If the magnet were to be placed at a great 
distance from the steel, no effect would follow. If we call the ¥ 
magnet the cause of the attraction, then the cause of the effect 
exists as truly when the effect is not produced, as when it is 
produced. 

Some condition is necessary that a cause may produce its effect. 
In the case of the magnet and steel, the condition is, that one must 
be brought within the influence of the other. The condition 
necessary that a cause may produce its effect, may be called an 
occasion. 

The human mind is the cause of its own action. The occasions 
of its acting, are states of the body or previous mental states. The 
states of the body that give rise to mental activity, are caused by 
the presence of external objects ; and the states of the body thus 
caused, are the occasions of mental states. By the laws of associa 
tion one mental state may be the occasion of another mental state ; 
and so all our mental activity is occasioned, directly or indirectly, 
by states of the body, or by previous mental states. 

The character and amount of knowledge and mental discipline 
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the mind acquires, depend upon the character and amount of men- 
tal activity of the mind making the acquisition. All, then, that 
the mind of one can do to excite and direct the mental action of 
another, is to present occasions for action. From this it follows, 
that the whole duty of the teacher consists in presenting, in a right 
manner, right occasions for mental activity. 

What method shall the teacher employ in presenting the occa- 
sions? Upon the right answer to this question depends the true 
philosophy of teaching. 

If we would obtain the correct answer for ourselves, we must 
reject from our discussion all the influences arising from habit, 
from prejudice, or from mere authority, however dear these may 
all be to us; because the truth will never be discovered by those 
who do not study it for its own sake. In the solution of this 
question, we must remember that the teacher is not to perform the 
mental labor for his pupil, but simply to furnish him with the 
occasions of mental action. If the teacher wishes his pupil to ac- 
quire a knowledge of a natural object, there are two modes by 
which he may attempt to teach, and the student to learn. By one 
mode, the teacher presents to his pupil, as the occasion of his 
thinking, the parts or qualities of a thing, and after the parts have 
been studied, without reference to one another or to the whole of 
which they are parts, they are to be put together so as to form the 
whole ; and when the whole is formed, the work is complete. 

Another mode of teaching and study consists in beginning with 
the whole, to be studied first as the whole. ‘Then the parts are to 
be studied, together with the relations they hold to one another 
and to the whole. After this the parts are combined into the 
whole, and the process is complete. The first process, by which 
we go from particulars to generals, or from parts to wholes, is 
called the synthetic process. ‘The second, by which we go from 
generals to particulars, or from wholes to parts, is called the analy- 
tic process. ‘The synthetic and anayltic processes constitute the 
only modes of teaching. Let us examine the’ philosophy of each. 

By the first method we attempt to go from the parts to the 
whole, for the study of’an object is complete only with a knowl- 
edge of the whole. As occasions of this knowledge, the teacher 
presents the parts one by one. But the knowledge that the 
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student will gain by studying them, will be of individual things, 
not of parts of a whole as parts ; for no object of thought can be a 
part of a whole to us, until the whole is known, of which it is a 
part. The student cannot go from parts to a whole, for a knowl- 
edge of a whole implies two kinds of knowledge. 1. A knowledge 
of the relations that the parts hold to one another, or a knowledge 
of the parts as parts. 2. A knowledge of the parts themselves as 
individuals. 

By presenting the parts, then, to the student he does not have 
occasions for a knowledge of the whole, nor is it possible in this 
way for him ever to reach the whole, except by accident ; and if he 
should by accident come to it, the result would be useless, for he 
cannot know it to be the whole which should be found by combin- 
ing the individuals he has studied. What I have said of the 
teaching and study of external objects is true of all objects of 
thought. 

Instead of considering the synthetic process as the right process 
. of study, it is not a possible process without a previous analysis. 

By the second, or the analytic method, we present the whole 
object to be studied by the pupil,asa whole. The first knowledge 
he will gain, will be that by which the object of his study will be 
distinguished from all other classes of objects in nature, and which 
will enable him to give it a general name. ‘This knowledge is the 
most general that can be acquired of the object, and it is also the 
simplest. It is of its form, color, and size, and the knowledge of 
that which applies to the object as a whole. ‘Then by analysis the 
pupil will seem to come nearer the object, by separating it into its 
parts or qualities, observing, as he unlooses one by one, the rela- 
tion that they hold to the whole, and to one another ; and, besides, 
he gains a knowledge of each abstracted from the whole and from 
every other part. 

The analysis is performed. Now by a synthesis the student can 
retrace his steps and combine these parts into their original whole, 
and the process is complete. 

In the use of the analytic method, the teacher’s duty is done 
when he has presented the object and directed the mind in its 
study. By this method the teacher himself performs no part of 
the pupil’s work; but if he begins with a synthesis, as his pupil 
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has nothing to guide him in the process, he will be compelled to 
do all the work himself, leaving the pupil to follow on, and try to 
understand him as he goes, not knowing why or whither he is go- 
ing, until the place of destination is reached. Let us now observe 
our mental processes in studying objects, to see how perfectly the 
foregoing theory corresponds to facts. 

In looking upon a flock of sheep, the first knowledge we derive 
leads us to distinguish this class of objects from all other classes, 
and we express the general ideas we first form, by the use of the 
general name sheep. We know first that these objects are sheep, 
for we have given our attention to those common and general 
marks by which sheep are classified. 

Now if an individual of the number we have observed is pre- 
sented, can we recognize it as a member of the flock ? 

We have observed the marks by which the class is distinguished 
from all other classes, but have we observed the marks by which 
one individual may be known from another? If we have, we can 
tell as one individual after another is presented to us, that each is 
one of the number we have seen. But this we cannot do, for we 
have not given our attention to the marks by which individuals of 
the same class are distinguished from one another. ‘The know}- 
edge we have first derived is of classes, not individuals, — of gen- 
erals, not particulars. A longer observation will lead us by 
analysis to distinguish individuals. The farmer who has made this 
observation, not only knows sheep from all other objects in nature, 
but not unfrequently knows every member of his ‘own flock. If 
we wish to represent, by drawing, a natural object, we always find 
that our previous knowledge was too general, and we are compelled 
to observe again and again for the particulars that make up the 
exact outline of our object. 

We may know how young children think, by observing their 
action. ‘They do not at first distinguish one person from another, 
and so they have at first no fear of any. As they continue to ob- 
serve, they find the marks by which they can distinguish their 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, from all other persons, and then 
the others are repelled. If we observe the young carefully, we 
shall find that their ideas are all general, and these general ideas 
are always the simplest. From what I have said, it follows that 
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there is only one possible mode of study, and only one right mode 
of teaching. It is on account of the almost universal application 
of the synthetic mode of teaching, that we know the exact import 
of hardly any general term we use; for the ideas of which the 
general term is the name are known only by analysis. 

The synthetic mode of teaching has substituted signs for things 
signified, forms for ideas, and by this has reversed the order of 
nature. In teaching and study, we must have first the object or 
subject, then analysis, and then synthesis. This constitutes a com- 
plete process, and the only true mode of philosophy. D. 























THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE OF OUR SOUTHERN 
STATES. 





Tax subject indicated above will not, it is to be hoped, be 
deemed unsuitable for the pages of the Massachusetts Teacher. 
Our noble beneficent associations—the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions — have generously and wisely enlarged the sphere of w 
their humane exertions, so as to include some endeavors for the 
intellectual elevation of the liberated colored people of our Southern 
States. But the immediate, if not the absorbing purpose of these 
associations, is the urgent duty of attending to the relief of the sick 
and wounded combatants in the field of battle, and the requisite 
further attention to the permanently disabled and helpless sufferers, 
who are left dependent on the aid of others for conveyance home, 
and for the adjustment of their claims on the government of their 
country. 

But, as we may humbly trust, this national struggle is, ere long, 
to come to an end, and the country to resume its unity, and enjoy 
its former prosperity. The great ends of the charitable associations 
which we have named will then have been attained, and their 
organization and operations naturally cease. It would be a pleas- 
ing thought, that the intellectual and moral elevation of the colored 
race, which, during the stern demands of war, had received but an 
incidental and partial attention, might, under the happy auspices 
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of peace and good will, now receive, as in one vast reservoir, the 
two great streams of Christian beneficence which have hitherto 
spread over a wider and more varied surface. But the wealth of 
means which a generous people has been pouring into these two 
great channels, has consisted largely of the supplies required for 
hospital use, rather than for the renovation or culture of the mind ; 
and the grateful return of peace would render such aids to suffering 
humanity no longer necessary. 

A new organization of beneficence would be needed to turn the 
stream of Christian kindness into its new and most important chan- 
nel, —the intellectual, and, consequently, the moral and spiritual 
elevation of the hitherto depressed population of the South, not 
merely of the colored race, but also the untaught and ill-informed 
white inhabitants of that region. The disastrous war which is now 
devastating so large a portion of our country, has its root and 
spring, not less in the ignorance and moral depression of the mass 
of the white race in our Southern States, than in the moral plague 
spot of slavery, which, for so many years, has been festering and 
spreading there. No duty more urgent pleads for attention and 
efficient action on the part of the favored North, than that of apply- 
ing an instant remedy to the great evil of the South, —the igno- 
rance and moral depression which render both black and white 
unable to enter on the new relations which providence has assigned 
them in the emancipation of the former ; — uneducated, these must 
ever be a degraded and a suffering race, while the former must no 
less certainly incline to the injustice and oppression which are the 
natural offspring of ignorance and prejudice. These counter-cur- 
rents of influence, if not diverted from their course by the benign 
hand of education, can never cease to cause the deepest forms of 
mental and social injury to our whole Southern country. Poverty, 
and vice, and degradation, unless prevented by judicious and hu- 
mane interference, must continue to prevail there ; and the antago- 
nism of races, excited by the new order of things, will assuredly 
become yet more deep and deadly. 

Let the benign influence of Christian education, on the other 
hand, diffuse among both races the intelligence which shall uplift 
the one and meliorate the dispositions of the other, and a new 
order of civil and social life will be inaugurated. The intelligent 
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black, as we already begin to see, becomes aware that his true in- 
terest lies in quiet industry and self-reliance, and that the happiness 
of his future is involved in the common stream of intelligent and 
successful labor, which must so speedily cause Southern climate 
and soil to yield, in ample abundance, the means of prosperity to 
regions so happily. adapted to the production of the most valuable 
treasures which the hand of man can anywhere draw from the 
surface of the earth. 

Still greater advantage may be justly expected to accrue to the 
white population of the South, when aided by the light afforded 
by superior intelligence, and humanely codperating with the willing 
labor and friendly spirit of the regenerated African, when consci- 
entiously working not less for his own advantage than that of his 
employer. Intelligence, and industry, and wealth, will then flow 
in united streams of benefit over the whole South, as they now do 
over the prosperous North. 

But the urgency of our present transition period, from an obso- 
lete to a new form of society, is great. ‘Time is precious, beyond 
estimate. ‘The rush of new circumstances must be speedily directed 
into safe channels by the hand of prudent foresight and prompt be- 
nevolent action. Could the two benevolent associations which are 
now doing so much for the welfare of our country, in this its hour 
of sorest need, unite their efforts, when the harsh voice of war shall 
have been hushed, and devote their energies to the great work of 
diffusing the benefits of education throughout the whole population 
of the South, the best of securities would be obtained for the 
stability and permanency of our great national union. 

The question may, perhaps, be started — Would our Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions be disposed to unite in an organization 
limited to mere educational purposes? Would not the members, 
and, especially, the agents of these associations feel it a sacred obli- 
gation to carry their exertions farther, and to make spiritual and 
religious instruction an important part of their work; and, if so, 
would not the unavoidable difference of denominational views 
render hearty and effective coéperation impracticable ? 

Not if the united organization would limit its operations, as a 
_body, to the sole work of teaching the hitherto uneducated portion 
of our Southern States to read the sacred Scriptures, maintaining 
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teachers for this special purpose, and codperating with that great 
organ of Christian benevolence — the Bible Society —in the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures; the agents employed in such work be- 
ing left free, at spare hours, to benefit both black and white pupils, 
by extending, at their discretion, their useful labor, so as to give 
instruction in arithmetic, in spelling, and in writing, and in any 
form of mechanical art in which the teacher might happen to 
possess the requisite skill. 

Of persons disposed to enter on this field of benevolent labor 
some would, no doubt, be desirous of being left free to give 
religious instruction to their pupils; and this desire might be grati- 
fied without any encroachment on denominational views, if indi- 
viduals employed by such a union of organizations as has been 
proposed, were engaged and paid only for the business of teaching 
their pupils to read the Scriptures; all else being left to mutual 
arrangement between the teacher and his pupils, whether by 
remuneration from them, or gratuitous action by him. 

A preferable course to be adopted, in view of the new order of 
things now in its incipient stage in our Southern States, would, 
perhaps, be the formation of a national society, organized for the 
sole purpose of supporting persons of both sexes, of worthy char- 
acter, as attested by the certificate of any Christian Church; such 
persons to be occupied, say four hours, daily, in teaching classes 
composed of pupils of either color, but these to be taught at sepa- 
rate hours; the instruction to be limited to the necessary aid 
afforded to the pupils for the exclusive purpose of having them 
become competent to read the Bible. For such a purpose, a cheap 
manual would suffice, presenting, in graded columns, the words 
contained in the ten commandments, etc., in the summing up of 
these in the two great commandments, thase also occurring in the 
parables of our Lord, and in the gospel of St. John. The col- 
umns thus presented would serve all the purposes of the primer or 
introductory spelling-books in common use. The manual would 
not need to contain anything beyond the letters of the alphabet, 
conveniently arranged, the columns of words referred to, and the 
above-mentioned passages of Scripture, themselves presented, in 
brief paragraphs, but unchanged, in any word or phrase, from the 
form in which they occur in the current version of the Scriptures. 
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Such a manual, provided in sufficient number, together with the 
salary of the teacher, and, sometimes, the hiring of a room for 
school purposes, would be the only indispensable items of expense 
attending the establishment of such a missionary educational station 
as would serve all the important purposes of teaching the primary 
part of a Christian education. The zeal and enterprise of worthy 
teachers would easily enable them to extend their efforts beyond 
such limits, according to what might seem desirable in particular 
cases, on the conditions already mentioned. R. 
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To the Monthly Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher : 

Dear Sir, — The subject to which I venture to solicit your at- 
tention is so important to the best interests of society, as well as to 
the personal welfare of those who are daily toiling in the field of 


educational labor, that you will be induced, I hope, to spare me 
the space of a page or two for a few suggestions upon it. 

To every humane heart it must have been a source of no ordi- 
nary gratification to observe how many of the towns of our Com- 
monwealth have, of late, been generously recognizing the claims 
on their consideration for the peculiar circumstances in which very 
many teachers, as a class, are placed by our present national strug- 
gle. In not a few towns, even such as might be ranked among the 
populous and the wealthy, the parsimonious scale on which the 
services of teachers have hitherto been estimated, is well known to 
all who have turned their attention in this direction. 

Our daughters who have been educated so as to become teachers 
competent, according to the demands of our day, to give instruc- 
tion in our winter, or even our summer schools, have, in numerous 
instances, received a rate of compensation inferior to that assigned 
as the just reward of the services of a domestic aid. 

I speak advisedly, when I say that this is the case in the majori- 
ty of towns, even in our good State of Massachusetts, held in so 
high repute for its liberal policy toward education. I learn, with 
regret, that not a few young women are now denying themselves 
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the excellent advantages afforded by our State Normal Schools, 
because the advanced rate of board, even in our villages, has be- 
come an obstacle to their wishes ; so discouraging is the prospect 
of being able to remunerate, from their earnings in subsequent 
school-keeping, the friends who would have aided them by 
advancing the means of professional preparation. 

Within the sphere of my own personal knowledge many young 
ladies, perfectly qualified to give instruction in any of our winter 
or grammar schools, have, owing to the pressure of family circum- 
stances, felt it a duty to turn their attention to various forms of 
practical business, because of the inadequacy of the compensation 
usually afforded to teachers. 

I know well that, in some of our cities and large towns, the re- 
muneration for the services of teachers is comparatively liberal. 
But these instances are, as yet, the few out of the many. ‘The 
majority of our female teachers, throughout the State, in district 
and common schools, are paid at a rate nowise adequate to a com- 
fortable support. On this well-known fact I need not dwell. 

My purpose is merely to invite attention, thtough the pages of 
the Massachusetts Teacher, — which ought to be in the hands of all 
our school committees, and others who take a personal interest in 
the successful operation of our State system of public schools, — 
to a few suggestions on the subject of a more just and liberal com- 
pensation to teachers for the services which they render to the 
community in the intellectual training of our children. . _ 

At present, I will restrict myself to a single proposal, which, I 
think, would be found equally advantageous to the best interests 
of parents and pupils, as well as to the welfare of teachers. ‘The 
suggestion occurred to me, when looking, recently, into one of the 
annual reports of the superintendents ot schools for Lower Canada. 
1 observe, in perusing that document, that every teacher engaged 
in the public schools of the province is expected to make a very 
moderate annual payment to the government fund provided for the 
support of persons who have taught, for a given period, and have 
become disabled by years or sickness. I have not the document at 
hand at this moment. But I distinctly recollect that the annual 
pension awarded, in such instances, was quite adequate to the 
decent support of the recipient. 
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Precisely such an arrangement might not be practicable with us ; 
although there is nothing to prevent the benefit of a similar one 
being adopted by our Massachusetts Association of Teachers, with 
such modifications as might adapt it to our own circumstances, 
whether as regards a professional body of teachers, or the municipal 
arrangements of towns, throughout the State. 

But a still better plan for the purpose of securing a comfortable 
and respectable support for teachers whose life and energies have 
been expended in the service of education, might be adopted in the 
following way, which, while securing to the teacher a provision for 
declining years, would also effectually secure to the town in which 
he or she taught, the prosperity of its schools, as dependent on the 
permanency of teachers in their local situations. 

I need not stop here to anticipate an objection on the ground of 
our proverbial liability to a ceaseless changing of teachers, in con- 
sequence of inviting offers of increased compensation in new fields 
of labor, marriage engagements, or any other of the causes of 
change which tend to render our schools so inferior to what they 
might be, and to fnake the teacher’s position so little desirable. 
No humane mind would wish to see a stop put to a procedure by 
which merit meets a worthy reward, — much less to the genial pro- 
cess of “marrying and giving in marriage,” although it so often 
converts an efficient ‘‘ school-ma’am ” into an intelligent mamma, 
and so places the teacher on ‘the retired list,” and the school, for 
atime, in perhaps inexperienced or incompetent hands. In this 
respect, we must be content to accept our New England schools as, 
in the time-honored formula, the bridegioom does his bride, “ for 
better, for worse.” 

One thing, however, might easily be effected for the better se- 
curing of permanency in our teachers. Nor would it prove at all 
burdensome to most of our New England towns. The course | 
refer to would be this: Whenever a teacher who had taught suc- 


cessfully for, say ten years, in a given town, and was disposed to 
continue her professional services in the same, let her be recog- 
nized as entitled, during every subsequent year of her teaching, 
to an annual sum, in addition to her formerly stipulated rate of 
compensation. This premium on permanency ought, of course, to 
be fixed, in every case, by the people of the town, according to 
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their own views of the comparative expenses of living, as known 
to them personally, and in anticipation of what would be the 
amount, thus assigned, at the end of a term of ten, twenty, or thirty 
years. 

An arrangement of this nature would secure the best of teachers, 
and, thereby, the best of schools for the town, without any grevious 
burden of expense, at the same time that it would hold out the best 
inducements for earnest and efficient exertion, on the part of the 
teacher. The town, moreover, would thus confer a well-earned 
honor on ‘a good and faithful servant.” 

Would it be at all derogatory to the professional dignity of our 
Massachusetts Association of Teachers to present such a proposal 
as that now suggested, to the school committees of the State. 


R, 
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Wuewn a class of children are called out for a spelling exercise, 
they are expected to name each letter of the word in its proper 
order, without looking into the spelling book. But children pre- 
pare for the spelling exercise with their eyes fixed upon the word, 
and do not know, when they come upon the floor that they can 
spell a single word. | 

The end to be aimed at in learning to spell, is to fix inthe mind 
a perfect picture of the word, so that the pupil will seem to see 
the word, whenever he thinks of it, and especially when he begins 
to write it. In order to secure this end, the teacher should teach 
his pupil how to learn a spelling lesson. He should tell him to 
fix his eye steadily on the first word, to observe the letters and 
the order in which they stand, then close his book, and see if he 
can repeat the letters in their order, without the book. If he can, 
let him pursue the same course with the second, and see if he 
can spell two words. Let him thus proceed, till he is able to spell 
the whole lesson without looking at the book. Then he can say 
in truth, when asked if he has his lesson, ‘I have, sir.” 
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“ DELIGHTFUL task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpcese in the glowing breast.” 













No teacher can be successful who regards the labor of the 
schoolroom as an unpleasant task, or is drawn to the performance 
of his daily duties more by a love of gain then by any pleasure 
he derives “rom witnessing the progress his pupils are making in 
the pursuits of knowledge. The true teacher finds it a delightful 
task to aid others in the development of their powers, and to teach | 
them how to use those powers so as to promote human happiness. 
To wake up a mind that is dull, to breathe into it the enlivening 
spirit, and to see these thus quickened acting well their part in 
life, is a source of great enjoyment. It makes the teacher feel 
that he has not lived in vain. 
It is said of Rev. Samuel Lee, of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, professor of the Arabic and Hebrew languages, that he 
manifested no relish for learning till he was seventeen years old ; m 
and of Rey. Adam Clark, the Methodist Commentator, that at the 
age of eight years, he was unable to put letters together and form 
words. It was once feared he would never be of any use. He 
was finally aroused, and became able to read nearly all the lan- 
guages, both modern and ancient, that were taught in any of the 
schools of Europe. It must have been gratifying to those teachers 
who were instrumental in stirring their souls to a successful effort 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 
A few years ago, I read with interest a correspondence between 
Hon. Daniel Webster and one of his early teachers, in which it 
was manifest that the old man regarded it as an honor to have 
contributed something to the formation of so distinguished a states- 
man. 
The teacher who is himself awake to a sense of the value of an 
education, and is successful in developing and training the minds 
of others, will ever regard teaching a delightful task. E. D. 
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A GLANCE AT PESTALOZZIANISM. 


BY LOWELL MASON, MUS. DOC, 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Ler us now allude to a few things which, where these principles 
are understandingly adopted and practically carried out, must surely 
follow. 

1. The pupils will be made to depend upon their own powers. 
They will be made to work out their own improvement. They 
will not only be made to know what they can do, but to do 
that which they know ; their knowledge will correspond to their 
ability, and their ability to their knowledge ; indeed it is through 
their own ability or through doing, that they will arrive at knowl- 
edge. ‘They will be kept ever at work in the way of research and 
discovery ; and so far as scientific arrangement, classification and 
naming are concerned, in the way of invention also. The teacher 
throws a ray of light upon their path, by a question or suggestion, 
perhaps, as it may be needed, but it is his constant aim so to awaken 
and quicken their own powers as to enable them to find the way 
themselves, and press forward in their own strength. It is most 
essential that the pupils advance in the way of personal research or 
investigation, In this respect Pestalozzianism or nature is in direct 
opposition to the very common mode of giving instruction by mere 
book definitions, or rules, or by declaration or assertion on the part 
of the teacher. Nothing is ever to be told the pupil which he has 
the power of discovering. 

2. That things should come before signs, or that the pupil should 
be made acquainted with realities, objects, or existences, before 
names are given, or definitions are required, is an obvious inference 
from the principles which we have attempted to describe. Defini- 
tions, descriptions and names should, for the most part, be drawn 
from the pupils; but how can they describe that with which they 
are not acquainted, or how can they name that of which they have 
no knowledge? Even Apam could not do this, nor was he re- 
quired to name the “beasts of the field” until after they had 
been created, and brought to him for that purpose. 

«Things before signs: — It seems strange that while this is so 
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extensively acknowledged theoretically, so few should be found 
who carry it out practically. ‘This order of nature is directly in- 
verted, most frequently, both by teachers and school-book makers, 
and the attention of the pupil is first drawn to signs, definitions or 
rules. In arithmetic, for example, the pupil may be required to 
learn the forms and names of figures, and perhaps to commit to 
memory and repeat certain arithmetical tables before he has any 
sufficient knowledge of numbers. And in reading he may be 
obliged to learn the forms and names of letters, before he has any 
distinct knowledge of the sounds which they are designed to rep- 
resent. And in geography, mere verbal definitions are taught before 
the pupil has any just conception of the geographical elements 
which they are intended to define. In nothing is this more com- 
mon than in music, in which notes are made to come before tones, 
and taught indeed in the place of tones, the. teacher having much 
more to do with the written characters as notes, sharps, flats, clefs, 
staves, etc., than with the tones of which they are the mere 
symbols, 

How often is this carried so far in the various departments of 
school study as to make mere words or characters a substitute for 
the thing proposed to be taught, while the reality is quite overlooked. 

No idea of number can be obtained from the shape of a figure ; 
no sound of the language can be communicated by the form of a 
letter ; no idea of a cape, or bay, or of the earth or equator, can 
be acquired from these names; nor can an idea of tones be ob- 
tained from musical characters. But in music not only is the mis- 
take made of attempting to teach tones through notes, but this 
error often leads to another —an appeal to the wrong sense, or to 
the eye instead of the ear. Most prevalent is this error; and yet 
the man who should hold a smelling-bottle to his ear, or watch to 
his nose, would not make a greater mistake than he does who 
attempts to impart primary musical ideas by signs, notes, characters, 
pictorial representations, charts, maps, photographic, panoramic, or 
dioramic views or anything which is addressed to the eye. 

3. The Pestalozzian teacher will have, as a general thing, greater 
confidence in an oral, than in a book-lesson. The human voice is 
the best revealer of human thought ; written language is a most 
valuable substitute, but the spoken words heard, are better than the 
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written words seen. Pleasant words are as a honey-comb, sweet 
to the soul, and health to the bones.” Prov. xvi. 24. The voice 
has life, it touches the feelings, and often calls forth interest even 
by its own power, independently of the subject. That there should 
be inattention and heedlessness on the part of the learner, when, 
no other means of awakening an interest in an object is adopted 
than the putting a book into the hands, with the direction, ‘ study 
your lesson,” is to be expected. Vastly better is it that a topic be 
brought before a class in “ pleasant words” which “are as an 
honey-comb,” or in such a conversational manner as indicates in- 
terest on the part of the teacher, and in which he seems to be study- 
ing with his pupils, and in which his mind is brought into direct 
intercourse and close sympathy with the minds of his pupils, so 
that the iron shall sharpen the iron. Certain it is that the best 
impression is that which is made viva voce, and not that which 
comes from book-rules or technicals ; indeed, it will often be found 
that with older scholars a previous knowledge of book-rules, for- 
mulas, or unintelligible definitions, is a serious obstacle to success, 
and much error must be cleared away before a place can be found 
for the lodgment of practical truth. 

Let it not be understood, however, that our system would discard 
books ; this would be a greater error than an undue reliance upon 
them. Books are not only useful but indispensably necessary ; 
yet they always require a good teacher, and such a teacher will 
often give the direction, “ Shut your books,” as he calls attention 
to a new lesson, or to a process of investigation or of reasoning. 
In the hands of a good teacher almost any book may be made use- 
ful, while the very best books will be of but little use in the hands 
of a poor one. It may, at least, be said with confidence, that no 
one who cannot teach well without a book can teach well with one. 

4, The simplifying of the elements of knowledge naturally fol- 
lows the adoption of these principles. The Pestalozzian teacher 
desires to reduce every branch of study to its simplest elements ; 
and this he knows is a very difficult thing. It has been said that, 
‘any one may teach the higher departments ; but to teach well the 
elements requires a master.” ‘The merit of conveying easily to 
others true and simple notions,” says Sir William Hamilton in his 
Philosophy of Common Sense, “ is much greater than is commonly 
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supposed ; for experience proves how rarely this is to be met with.” 
And another writer, in speaking of school-books, says: “It is 
infinitely easier to write an elaborate treatise on the philosophy of 
the human mind, than to make a good child’s book.” So also, it 
may be said in truth, that a thorough simplification in elementary 
instruction is a difficult task ; one, which requires an accomplished 
teacher ; one, which comparatively few attain. When the work 
of analysis has been well done by the teacher, that of synthesis may 
be left to the pupils ; for if he has succeeded in making them ac- 
quainted with the elementary materials of knowledge they will be 
able to build up the edifice by their own exertions. 

5. The Pestalozzian teacher is careful to place the “ ladder of 
knowledge ” on a firm basis in the mind of the pupil ; hence he al- 
ways commences with something which is already practically known ; 
and from this the pupil is led to the discovery of proximate facts, 
and is thus constantly ascending from that which be knows to that 
of which he has been hitherto ignorant. 

6. Again. A carefully graduated course should be pursued. 
From the simplest beginnings with things most easy and which by 
much repetition are made familiar, the pupil is to be led constantly 
onward, yet by almost imperceptible degrees. 

7. These principles require that all school-studies and school- 
doings shall be made pleasant ; and that the action by which a 
natural, vigorous and healthy growth of the faculties can alone be 
promoted, be an agreeable action, affording present gratification. 
Every teacher should be able to throw such an attraction, such a 
charm around the school-room as to fill the heart of every guod 
pupil with joy and gladness. 

8. It is hardly necessary to add that the adoption of these prin- 
ciples must ever lead the teacher to regard moral and religious in- 
struction as of the highest importance. Most important of all 
teaching in this department, is that which comes through example ; 
and in this, perhaps, lies the teacher’s greatest power. Abstract 
lectures and homilies on morals and manners in the school-room 
are not usually of very great value, and such as are not enforced, 
or which, perhaps, are contradicted by the teacher’s daily habits 
and intercourse with his pupils, are very likely to be worse than 
useless. The teacher should lead along his pupils, in the way of 
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truth and goodness by being himself true and good ; he should draw 
out their love, confidence, gratitude and obedience by the constant 
manifestation of that love to them, that interest in their welfare, 
and that care and kindness towards them, which are adapted to 
awaken their virtues and which they cannot resist. 


[The crowded state of our columns reluctantly compels us to abridge the truly 
valuable lecture of Dr. Mason, and give only the more essential points and 
arguments. Ep. | 





WHEN DOES I PRECEDE E? 


Ir has been said that i must always precede e, when the two are 
combined to form a diphthong, if the diphthong is preceded by a 
liquid (1, m, n, or r); but if the diphthong is preceded by any 
other consonant, then e must come before i. This is true in a 
majority of cases, but the rule is by no means universal. In the 
following words e comes first, though preceded by a liquid ; sleigh, 
queiss, reign. 

It is also said, that e must precede i when the diphthong imme- 
diately follows any consonant which comes before / in the alphabet ; 
and that i must precede e, if the combination follows / or any 
following consonant. ‘To this rule there are many exceptions, as 
in mullein, seize, veil, neighbor, etc. 

When a noun ends in y, and the plural is formed in ies, the 7 
precedes the e, let the preceding consonant be what it may. 

E. D. 





WHAT SHOULD BE FIRST TAUGHT IN Grammar. — If grammar 
is that which teaches the right construction of language, then we 
should commence its study with a construction, or with a prepo- 
sition, and not with the study of single words. D. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Amenican Institute or Instruction, 
was held in the City Hall, Portland, Maine, on Tuesday, August 16th, at 2 1-2 
o'clock, P. M., and was called to order by the President, Charles Northend Esq., of 
New Britain, Conn, 

Prayer was offered by Rev. D. Shailer of Portland. 

Mayor McLellan welcomed the members of the Institute and friends to the city, 
tendering them the use of the public buildings, and wishing them a pleasant and profit- 
able meeting. Nathan Webb, Esq., was then introduced, who, in well chosen words 
and in an easy and graceful manner, followed up the welcome extended by the Mayor. 
Hon. E. P. Weston followed Mr Webb, in a few appropriate remarks in the same di- 
rection. 

The President of the Institute responded to the addresses of welcome, thanking the 
Mayor and other gentlemen for their kind offers and most encouraging words, and 
proceeded to give his annual address, selecting for his subject a review of the educa- 
tional changes that have taken place in the last two-score years, to show that progress 
of a very decided character has been made. 

Forty years ago, he said, a very general apathy pervaded the public mind in regard 
to education, which was indicated by the poor buildings, inconvenient, dilapidated, 
and defaced, which were used as school-houses, the poor pay of teachers, and the 
want of suitable books and apparatus. The public schools seemed to be considered a 
sort of pauper establishment, good ge for the children of the poor, but not to be 
thought of as a place for the education of the children of the affluent. But since the 


formation of this Institute, a great change has taken F ae which he thought 
I 


might be atfributed in a good degree to its influence. Five hundred meetings are 
now held annually by similar institutions, and thirty thousand teachers have partici- 
pated in their benefits. In 1839 the first Normal School was established at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. Opposed at first, its value and usefulness soon became apparent, and now 
similar institutions had been established in very many of the States. 

Forty years ago educational periodicals were unknown. In 1826, Prof. Wm. Rus- 
sel established the “ Journal of Education,” changed afterwards to the “ Annals ‘of 
Education.” A few years later, the ~ Connecticut Common School Journal,” was 
started by Henry Barnard, and Horace Mann commenced the “ Massachusetts Com- 
mon School Journal,” not as he said, because it was wanted, but because it was 
needed. But these journals were not long-lived, dying of chill penury and neglect. 
1848 marked the commencement of a new era; and between 1850 and 1863, 18 eda- 
cational journals were commenced, 15 in the free States, and 3 in the States now in 
rebellion. Eleven were now published —all in the free States. With all their defects, 
these journals had accomplished a useful mission, and done much for the promotion 
of popular education. 

mong other indications of progress, the speaker referred to the fact that the old 
and uncomfortable school-houses had given place to commodious and handsome edifi- 
ces, that opened a pleasant prospect to the eye of the child as he commenced the as- 
cent of the hill of science ; to the improved school apparatus, the mild discipline that 
had been substituted for the sternness and severity of the earlier instructors, the im- 
provement of teachers, and the better appreciation of their services by the public. As, 
then, the teacher of to-day was called to labor with increased facilities and under 
more favorable circumstances, it became him to consider the responsibilities that 
rested upon him. He could not live for himself alone, and be guiltless. He hada 
duty to perform, which was to carry on the great work which had been so well com- 
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menced and so far advanced, It must either advance or retrograde, It was a worthy 
canyve; worthy the best efforts of the most devoted men, and of her whose mission 
was nearest that of the angela, Never were they called upon more loudly and clearly 
to act than now, “ in the living present.” They were living at ® momentous period. 
The great straggle between liberty and slavery, light and darkness, was now going 
on; and though at times the powers of darkness seemed to gain the ascendency, and 
liberty almost fell bleeding and mangled at the feet of the despot and demon, slavery, 
we yet had never been left to utter darkness and despair; and so surely as to-mor- 
row's sun should dissipate the gloom of the coming night, and with its cheering rays 
give light and heat to the world, so surely would liberty and knowledge rise to vindi- 
cate their sway, and ultimately rule the earth 

The address of the President was followed by a lecture from J. N. Bartlett, Esq , 
Principal of the Normal School at New Britain, Conn., on “ The influence of school 
life upon character.” He referred to the weighty responsibility of the teacher, who 
was now expected and required not merely to discipline the minds, but to cultivate 
the hearts oF his pupils. In order to do this he must make the children feel that he 
was their friend, and his whole life should furnish the evidence thereof. It could not 
be doubted, Mr. Bartlett thought, that a regular attendance at school had an impor- 
tant influence on the future character of the man or woman, The importance of the 
inculeation and exemplification of habits of neatness and order was dwelt upon at 
some length, and also the necessity of instilling a regard for truthfulness and honesty 
into the minds of children. 

The speaker also urged upon his hearers the importance of cheerfulness on the part 
of = teacher, and of a readiness to encourage and even join in the sports of his 

upils. 
: The love of country should be instilled into the youthful mind; and in this con- 
nection Mr. Bartlett paid a feeling and eloquent tribute to the young men, who, in- 
spired by patriotism, had gone forth to defend their country in her Lew of danger, 
many of them to find unmarked graves, on which no mother’s hand would ever strew 
flowers. Religious instruction should not be neglected. 

The one great purpose of the teacher’s life should be to perfect his preparation for 
his work, Though a course of training was absolutely necessary, it was not sufficient. 
There was a knowledge that could not be obtained from books nor preceptors. It 
was drawn from experience, from acquaintance and sympathy with the youny, and 
from earnest supplications to the Great Teacher. The heart of the true teacher would 
gather this knowledge from countless sources, and would strive by every possible 
means to acquire a power and influence for good, and send with a thrill of magnetism, 
upon the hearts of bis scholars. : ; 

On motion of Mr. J. W. Allen of Norwich, Conn , Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Boston 
was requested to act as Treasurer pro tem., the Treasurer of the Institure, Wm. ). 
Ticknor. Esq., of Boston, having deceased during the past year. 

The President then stated that since the last meeting they hadelost three officers by 
death ; Wm. D. Ticknor, Gideon F,. Thayer, and George Allen, Jr., of Boston, and 
apnounced the following gentlemen as a committe to prepare the customary resolu- 
tions : Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Conn., Baker of Jamaica Plain, and Sheldon and 
Mason of Boston. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Met at 8 o'clock, the President in the chair. The audience was quite large, and 
evidently of the highest intelligence and respectability. 

Messrs. Wood of Dorchester, Littlefield of Bangor, Stevens of Portland, Bartictt 
of New Britain, and Putnam of Boston, were announced as a Committee on Teach- 
ers and ‘Teachers’ places, 

J. D. Philbrick, Esq., then delivered an exceedingly interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on the self education of the teacher. He thought competent teachers were the 
most essential thing in carrying out any plan.of education. That system was the best 
which secured and retained the services of the best teachers. It was self-education, 
self. formation, that was all-important. If a teacher went out trom the Normal School 
with the idea that he had finished his preparation for bis work—if, in putting on the 
robe of the student, his labors would be inefficient, be must ultimately end in failure 
and disgrace. 

Self-education implied self-originating, self-control, and judgment to choose the 
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right path and walk in it. The self-educator must seek wisdom, discipline and know!l- 
~~ wherever he could best find them, at the same time taking hold of his own mind 
and giving it direction, instead of submitting passively to the guidance of others. 
The first requisite for self-education was a beau ideal — the conception of an excellence 
which was the object desired and sought; jast as the production of the artist mast 
exist in his imagination before it is bodied forth in visible form in the speaking marble 
or on the breathing canvas. 

Another important requisite to self-formation was sclf-knowledge. There was no 
description of knowledge so valuable, and none so hard to be acquired. The teacher 
would do well to call to mind frequently the advice of the poet — 


** Trust not yourself, hut your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe,”’ 


How often had a want of this knowledge caused failures and disappointments, 
which had been attributed to malice or ill fortune! 

The will power was the binge on which all success turned. All processes of educa- 
tion should be made to develop and strengthen that. It was by wrestling with diffi- 
culties, by contending with opposition, by continued, strenuous effort that this would 
be accomplished. Battles made soldiers. “ What 1 will, I do,” said Napoleon ; and 
in this we saw why his soldiers called him a hundred thousand. 

The first aim of the teacher should be to form himself a man. In this pursuit, the 
highest success demanded the highest perfection of man as man, over and above the 
requisite professional skill. It might be said with some trath that a man was a great 
gymnast, but he was a gymnast, and nothing more; but to say thata man wasa 
great teacher, but merely a teacher, and nothing else, was an absurdity. When a 
really superior teacher was found, a superior character, independent of his vocation, 
was also found. Hence, in the vocation of a teacher, it was of the highest importance 
to provide for a large general culture, which should secure a harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties and the formation of a perfect character. 

The teacher should know more of a subject than the scholar was expected to learn ; 
shoald know it curiously, nicely, and in a masterly way. He thought it might be as- 
sumed, as a general rule, that no teacher ever became eminent who had not assida- 
ously studied the branches he had to teach. It was only by constant study that the 
saicher could keep bimself from degenerating, to say nothing of making progress. 

Another branch of knowledge which was essential to the teacher was that which 
was more strictly professional. That had been too mach neglected. He would ad- 
mit that there were some men who had a genius for teaching, and could achieve suc- 
cess without the use of the ordinary means; but geniuses did not come in regiments 
nor squads, and there would be a sad prospect for education if they were to depend 
upon geniuses only for instructors. It was his belief that any person of fair talents, 
good health, and proper study, might become a good teacher. The secret of success 
consisted in the study of the art of How to Do it. 

In this connection the speaker mentioned the writers whom he thought it would be 
well for teachers to study, embracing a long list, from Plato to Cousin. He reeom- 
mended also very highly Banvard’s “ Journal of Education,” and the biographies of 
Thomas Arnold, Head Master of Ragby, and David P. Page, first Principal of the 
New York Normal School. 

Be true to yourselves, said Mr. P., in conclasion, and true to your profession. Show 
that you are willing to make the efforts, and give up the time and money requisite to 
fit yourselves adequately for your responsible business. Be wholly devoted to your 
noble work, and you will hardly fail to be duly appreciated and rewarded by the pub- 
lic ; but, however that may be, you will never be without that inner sunshine of the 
soul, “richer than spoil of East, barbaric pearl and gold,” which always attends 
the consciousness of endeavoring to do one’s whole duty. 

“ America” was then sung by the audience, and the Institute adjourned. to meet 
at 9 o'clock on Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY. 


The session of this morning was opened at 9 o'clock, with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Colton of Middletown, Conn. 

The question — How may Parental codperation be best secured? was then taken 
up, and gave rise to an animated and interesting discussion, in which A. P. Stone of 
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Plymouth, Mass., Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., E. O. Weston of Gorham, Me, 
Rey. Mr. Colton of Middletown, Conn., William E. Sheldon, and Charles Hutchins 
of Boston, T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, N. ¥., W. A. Mowry of Providence, and a 
gentleman by the name of Brown, took part. Most of the speakers advocated the 
visiting of parents by teachers, without standing on the formalities of etiquette, con- 
versing with them in regard to the peculiar characteristics and disposition of their 
children, and consulting with them as to the best means of securing their confidence. 
This, it was contended, would have a tendency to secure the hearty interest and co- 
operation of the parents in the school, and several instances were referred to in con- 
firmation of this theory. On the other hand, three or four gentlemen, (among them 
Messrs. Valentine of Brooklyn and Mowry of Providence,) argued that this was 
practically impossible with the large numbers that now attend our public schools, and 
that, even if it were possible, it would be unwise to have it understood that it was 
the duty of the teacher to seek out the parents of his pupils, when, on the contrary, it 
was their duty to seek out the teacher, and cultivate his or her acquaintance. Then, 
again, there was a hearty codperation on the part of parents where no personal 
acquaintance existed, which was evidenced 2 the provision which was made for the 
support of schools, and the care that was taken in regard to the appearance of the 
pupils, Mr. Brown suggested that if the plan ef visitation was adopted, it might lead 
to the exhibition of injustice in the school-room, since the teacher might see in the 
ae not the person only but the mansion or the hovel in which he found his home. 

r. Stone said, in reply, that if he could be convinced that he was in danger 
from any such influence, he would, with his right hand lifted, pledge himself never 
again to enter a schoolroom, until, with the grace of God, he could guard himself 
against any such tendency. 

o two hours had been spent in the discussion, the subject was laid upon the 
table. 

Hon. E. P. Weston, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Maine, then occupied 
the attention of the audience with a lecture on the tendency to extreme opinions and 
practices in educational affairs. He referred, in the first place, to the great differences 
of opinion in regard to the methods of discipline that should be adopted in the family 
and school — on the one hand by the strict disciplinarians, and on the other hand by 
the advocates of the free-and-casy method. It was not surprising that the pendulum 
should have oscillated from the undue severity of earlier times to the other extremes, 
until now the difficulty was, too often, that too little discipline was to be found in 
homes; and the indulgence which was granted to children by their parents was 
expected to find its counterpart in the schoolroom. The speaker said he was no 

#@ advocate of the severe method, but he had no sympathy with the milk-and-water 
theory which maintained that children were but a little lower than the angels, and 
had only to be allowed to take their own course to come out full-fledged cherubs. 
He wanted to see a dignified authority, tempered with gentleness, exercised in the 
family and in the school. He would moderate, in some degree, the rigidity of military 
discipline which some instructors were disposed to adopt. The school wheels would 
run all the better for a little play. 

There was a wide difference in the public mind, too, in regard to the nature of the 
studies that should be engaged in; one party crying out for practical knowledge, 
“* Give us facts ;” and the other repeating the old triangular — classics, mathematics, 
and discipline. The truth was between them; he would have his son acquire both 
discipline and practical knowledge, and so far as he could, he would have him obtain 
them in the same series of studies. 

There was also a wide difference among parents in regard to the solid and orna- 
mental branches. The two classes were symbolized by Farmer Jones and Alderman 
Stubbs, the former of whom wanted his daughter taught only the solids that would be 
of service to her as a farmer’s wife; and the other would have his child’s attention 
turned principally to French, Italian, music, and dancing, to fit her for the fashionable 
circles in which she was to move. How much better the royal medium which the 
King of Israel discovered when he prayed that his daughters might be as “ corner- 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 

The number of branches that can be beneficially pursued by a pupil was another 
subject of difference. He had known some pupils who had as many as five or six 
recitations in a day ; and other cases where the scholar pursued only one branch of 
study during aterm. There should be enough variety to relieve the student, but not 
to distract his attention. In ordinary circumstances, two or three branches were as 
much as any student could pursue. Our education tended to the shallow and incom- 
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plete. He thought a more exhaustive study of fewer branches should be encouraged. 

In regard to the best method of instruction there was the same extreme difference. 
In illustration of this statement, the speaker referred to the various methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic “and grammar, arguing here, as in other cases, for the golden mean. 
There were several other topics in which he found the same tendency to extreme 
views, more particularly in regard to the amount of assistance that should be rendered 
by the teacher to the pupil. The principal care of the teacher. he thought, should be 
to give such assistance as would lead the pupil to the solution of the difficulty for 
himself rather than solve it for him. The latter was often the easier course, but it 
was not for the best interest of the pupil. 

In conclusion, the speaker expressed his sympathy rather for the radical progres- 
sionists, who went too fast and too far, than for the so-called conservatives, with their 
faces to the past, struggling with the tide of progress, which would bear us onward. 
Even a hobby running away with its rider was a better picture than that slow coach, 
lumbering along the dusty highway, the driver and passengers evidently indifferent 
whether they reach their journey’s end at sanset or at midnight. ‘The spirit of the 
age was bearing us onward. With wise precaution, in the homely phrase of the rough 
old Texan, let us “ be sure we are right, then go ahead.” 

Mr. Sheldon, Treasurer pro tem, reported the entire receipts for the year 1863 as 
$322. Balance in the treasury, $514.74 — bills to a considerable amount remaining 
yet to be paid. 

After a few remarks by John D. Philbrick, Esq , in warm commendation of Rev. 
Warren Burton’s “ Helps to Edacation,” the Association adjourned until the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met 2 1-2 o'clock. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, it was voted that the present officers continue in service 
until the close of the session for this yest 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers, and the ballot resulted in the 


choice of the following gentlemen : 

Presjdent — B. G. Northrop, Saxonville, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents —Samuel Pettes, Roxbury, Mass.; Barnas Sears, Providence. 
R. L.; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass.; William Russell, Lancaster, Mass. : 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; Samuel 8S. Greene, Providence, R. 1.; Ariel Par- 
ish, Springfield, Mass.; George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass.; Nathan Hedges, New- 
ark, N. J. ; Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Thomas Sherwin, Boston, Mass. ; David N. Camp, New-Britain, Conn. ; John 
D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Joshua Bates, Boston, Mass.; Alpheus Crosby, Salem, 
Mass.; Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford, Mass. ; George E. Phelps, New Haven, 
Conn.; Henry E. Sawyer, Concord, N. H.; E. P. Weston, Gorham. Me.; E. F. 
Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Piain, Mass.; A. P. Stone, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Charles Northend, New-Britain, Conn.; B. W. Putnam, Boston, 
Mass. ; John Kneeland, Roxbury, Mass.; Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge, Mass.; T. 
W. Valentine, Brooklyn N. Y.; J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph White, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; Abner J. Phipps, Lowell, Mass. ; John W. Dickinson, Westfield, 
Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; Elbridge Smith, Norwich, Conn.; Samuel 
M. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel W. Mason, Boston, Mass. ; Ebenezer Went- 
worth, Portland, Me. ; 

Recording Secretary — J.P. Averill, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary — Charles A. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries —'T.D. Adams, Newton, Mass. ; Granville B. Putnam, 
Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer — Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

Curators — J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass. : Samuel Swan, Boston, Mass. ; Edward 
Gay, Boston, Mass. 

sors —James A. Page, Boston, Mass.; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston, Mass. ; Mar- 
tin L. Stevens, Portland, Me. 

Counsellors — Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass. ; J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn.; 
George N. Bigelow, Framingham, Mass. ; W. T. Adams, Boston, Mass.; A. G. Boy- 
den, Bridgewater, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. 1. ; N. A. Calkins, New 
York City. ; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass.; D. W. Jones, Roxbury, Mass.; J. N. 
Bartlett, New-Britain, Conn. ; J. S. Eaton, Andover, Mass. ; A. S. Higgins, Hunting- 
ton, L. I. 
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J. W. Allen, of Norwich, Conn., was then introduced, and delivered an address on 
The Teacher an Agent and nota Servant. The distinction of these terms, he said, 
was neither difficult nor unimportant. A servant presupposed a master, who should 
not only prescribe the field, but the method of cultivation. An agent, it was true, had 

ints of semblance to the servant. His conduct was regulated by stipulation, and 

is labor performed for a consideration; but he retained his individuality, and for the 
modes adopted; and resulting success, the agent was alone res ible He main- 
tained that every reason that operated to make the members of the other professions 
agents and not servants appertained with equal force to the teacher of science. HKdu- 
cation now included the cultivation of all the faculties, physical, mental and moral ; 
and to meet these requirements, the teacher must have room. Any family or com- 
mittee that compelled him to assume their armor would necessitate failure, if not 
defeat. What influence could the teacher have over a petted childhood, the curse of 
our nation? When it was known that the will or caprice of the parent was to be the 
sole rule and guide, the child became at school what he was at home, reckless of re- 
straint and heedless of improvement; the manhood of the teacher was lost amid 
conflicting suggestions, and all that feeling of individuality which was requisite for 
success in every vocation was eventually obliterated ; all that regard for improve- 
ment which should ever command his mind and heart to transcend the narrow judg- 
ments of the mass, and lead to higher modes of tuition, forever set at rest. No one 
was more responsible for the servile condition into which the profession had fallen, 
than teachers themselves. Too often had they sought to know what was the popular 
idea, in order to determine their course of action, with no higher aim, apparently, 
than to secure a certain amount of filthy lucre, with the least possible labor. They 
were now drinking the chalice which they had prepared for their own lips. So long 
as teachers professed by their conduct that they had no profession, from the apparent 
consciousness of demerit, just so long would every man become the teacher's censor. 

The true teacher, in the view of the lecturer, was more than a servant, he was the 
maker of the public; he has more than a ruler, he made the ruler. In every field, 
the man who commanded the infantry could win the day. In illustration of this 
point, the speaker referred to the vital difference in habits of thought and action be- 
tween the North and the South. The youth of Rhode Island and South Carolina 
had been subject to an entirely different training, and the result was to be seen in the 
different position of the two peoples. Had they been under the same teachers, Caro- 
lina and Rhoda would have been twin sisters. 

The lecturer next referred to the necessity of military drill in schools, which he 
said cropped out amidst the dangers of the time. As a medium for recreation and 
physical exercise, it merited profound consideration, but when to this was added na- 
tional preservation or prosperity, its introduction became imperative. In no other 
way could the nation be as well prepared for the contingencies of republican govern- 
ment, and in no other way could defence be so easily and cheaply secured. Never 
would the war be ended in fact, until mind was enlightened and sentiment rectified. 
When teachers declared offensive war against slavery, slavery would die, Their ser- 
vices would be of the utmost importance in cementing together the elements of our 
nation. Never had there been greater need for teachers as agents, and never would 
their services, in all human probability, result in greater benefit. ‘The rewards of the 
teacher were of the most substantial and pleasing character. “ You ask his monu- 
ment? Look about you!” was the simple inscription over the grave of the great 
architect of St. Paul’s cathedral; and the teacher would find himself immortalized in 
monuments on earth, and in heaven, amid the ceaseless cycles of eternity, that which 
would be nearest his heart would be his handiwork on the human soul. 

Appropriate resolutions were then offered in regard to the officers of the Institute 
called hence during the past year—William D. Ticknor, Esq., Gideon F. Thayer, 
and George Allen, Jr.—and feeling and eloquent tributes paid to their memories. 
Elbridge Smith of Norwich, Conn., and J. D. Philbrick of Boston, spoke of the 
great service rendered to the cause of education by Mr Thayer, and testified to his 
remarkable fitness for his profession, and the excellencies of his character as a man. 
D. B. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, and Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., referred in 
terms of fitting eulogy to the services of Mr. Ticknor, as Treasurer of the Institute 
for thirty years, to his many charming personal qualities, his unblemished integrity, 
and his fidelity to every trust. An eloquent and touching tribute was paid to the 
memory of Mr. Allen by his intimate personal friend, Samuel W. Mason, of Boston, 
who spoke of him as one of the best educators of the country, a friend of the oppressed 
and ignorant, and, in the highest sense, a Christian gentleman. Messrs. Philbrick 
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and Hagar also spoke in warm eulogy of Mr. Allen as a faithful and devoted teacher 
and most estimable man. 
The resolutions were all unanimously adopted, and the deepest sympathies of the 
members of the Institute tendered to the bereaved families of their departed friends. 
At half-past four o’clock the society adjourned until evening, that an opportunity 
might be afforded to the members to cultivate the social affections, which, by the way, 
seemed to be very readily and cordially embraced. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association met again at cight o'clock. A severe rain storm, grateful to the 

ched earth, but may ya to the shrinking flesh of man and woman, somewhat 
essened the audience, but, nevertheless, a goodly number assembled, who paid the 
closest attention to an able and vigorously written address by Rev. E. B. Webb of 
Boston, on the question, How to make the most and best of a man. To this end, the 
= said, there must be, in the first place. a sound, healthy, physical organization. 

he future of an individual depended on his mental ability; but the first requisite 
for the highest mental ability, was a strong, well-compacted, healthy body. Health 
was indispensable to the best development of mind. In many instances, he conceded, 
the mind triumphed over the assaults of hostile disease and weakness, as in the case, 
of Jonathan Edwards and Robert Hall ; still, the rule was, an achieving mind must 
work in a healthy body. He rejoiced, therefore, heartily, in every gymnasiam added 
to our colleges, and in all methods for physical development for girls as well as for 
boys. 

Exercise was as necessary for the mind, in order to its fallest development, as for 
the body. The prime qualities of manhood, self-control, self-determination, could 
only be acquired by the mental power, by repeated, concentrated acts of attention to 
that which did not interest and attract. Hence a vast proportion of our novel read- 
ing, which tried so hard to get into our schools, and take the place of study, was 
vicious, and should Le discarded. It was simply drifting on the current; simply 
dreaming with the eyes open; and the result was, mental ballooning instead of 
ability. Fault was sometimes found with the Bostoh schools, because some of the 
ov me had not the requisite stamina to go through with the course; but he fally 

lieved that it was better that some should fai rather than that all should have a 
lower standard, and their faculties a less vigorous exercise. 

The highest manhood required the fullest development of all the faculties. The 
man who had worked up the greatest number of his faculties, who had called into the 
fullest sympathy with the thoughts, plans and teachings of nature the greatest number 
of seeing, reflecting, and understanding powers, had made the most of himself. The 
greater the number of faculties developed, the greater the man. Here was an argu- 
ment for greater variety and comprehensiveness in our system of education. 

One other word remained to be said. Man was not intellect alone: he was a moral 
and spiritual being. Nor was intellect the highest power in man, though its action 
most frequently caught the public eye, and its exploits were most admired. Just 
here was the error which too many endorsed in one way or another. The moral was 
man’s highest power. There was not only a physical world lying over against man’s 
physical nature, but there was a spiritual world lying over against his spiritual natare 
—and here deep called to deep, and height answered to height. “Friends and 
brothers,” said Mr. Webb, “let us take in the whole of man. Let us enlarge our idea 
of man’s intellectual and moral culture, of spiritual insight, in order that we may of 
ourselves, and those committed to our care, make the most and best.” 

The Doxology, “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” was then sung, and 
the society adjourned to Thursday morning at nise o'clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Institute commenced its session this morning at nine o’ clock, Samuel W. 
Mason, Esq., of Boston, the Secretary, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Thomas Newcomb. 

Mr. N. L. Stevens of Portland, extended an invitation to the teachers present to 
visit the observatory on Manjoy Hill and view the beautiful harbor, and stated that 
the new school-house on Cumberland and Congress streets, one of the best specimens 
of school architecture in New England, would be open for their inspection, and also 
the Natural History Rooms. 
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The question, “ Should examinations be conducted by the teacher or the committee ? ” 
was then taken up and discussed by Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Hagar of Jamaica 
Plain, Morley of Andover, and Prof. Harkness of Providence. All the speakers 
agreed that to the teacher belonged the right to conduct the examinations in chief, 
while it was conceded that school committees not only possessed the right, but that it 
was their duty to supplement the teacher’s questions with such others as they might 
think necessary to ascertain the real advancement of the pupils and the method of the 
teacher. To a general examination by the committee it was objected that very few 
examiners were found who could bring into the school-room that easy, affectionate 
and cordial bearing, which was necessary to make the pupil feel perfectly at home, 
and the excitement and embarrassment which arose under such circumstances were 
almost insuperable obstacles to success on the part of the pupil. ‘The idea of starting 
on the supposition that the teacher was a rascal, ready to palm off upon the committee 
shams and humbugs, was deprecated ; and yet it was admitted that since teachers were 
human, there was a liability to such deception and dishonesty in some cases, which 
should be guarded against. Mr. Hagar stated that he knew of one school celebrated 
for its brilliant examinations, whose teacher said to his pupils just before one exami- 
nation, “ Boys, when I put a question to you to-morrow I want you to raise your 
hands, whether you know the answer or not, and I will be responsible for picking out 

,Some one that does know it.” 

Rev Mr. Morley spoke in commendation of the method of examination pursued at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, where the teacher took the lesson and asked the questions, 
while the Trustees assigned the section in the several text books in which the pupils 
should be examined, and asked additional questions, if they pleased. In that way, a 
— fair understanding was obtained of what the scholar knew on a particular mo m4 

r. Dio Lewis gave a brief address on his popular system of gymnastics, with illus- 
trations by one of his pupils, which manifestly gave great pleasure to the audience, as 
they testified by hearty applause. 

rof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams College, then favored the Institute with an 
interesting and valuable lecture on the Relations of Natural History to Education. 
He said that though natural history was his department, it was not his hobby. It 
was an important study, but no?the most important. It must come in as a helper to 
other studies, not to turn them out of doors. He dwelt at considerable length on the 
pone relations of the external world to man, through the senses. Natural history, 

e said, would relieve the tedium of other studies. It kept the senses and mind alive 
by their action upon each other. In nine cases out of ten, a pupil of fifteen years of 
age, who had been properly instructed, would pump the ablest professor of natural 
history dry. This lenath-< study, it was claimed, cultivated the taste and increased 
the appreciation and enjoyment of beauty, which the speaker thought was too much 
neglected. We were so trained as to lose the highest enjoyment of the beautiful in 
our anxiety to secure the practical, and put money in our pockets. Not only was 
pure air shut out from our homes, as if it were a pestilence, but the beauties of the 
natural landscape were often ruthlessly destroyed. When a man was building a 
house the flowers of the bank were uprooted, and the beautiful trees felled by the axe 
if they did not happen to stand in a row. Teachers had it in their power to do much 
to change this ; and in the absence of works of art, where should they look for the 
means of securing this portion of education but to the study of nature, the original 
standard of all art ? ; 

The study of natural history, the speaker contended, was valuable as a help to the 
development of the physical nature. It called men to the fields, and it was difficult 
for him to see why two hours spent in climbing hills, or rambling in the woods, was 
not quite as beneficial to health as the same length of time spent in physical exercises 
under a roof. One peculiar advantage of the pursuit of this knowledge was that a 
large portion of it could be gained in the very process of seeking health and fitting 
ourselves for other studies. 

In conclusion, the Professor cautioned his hearers against a too exclusive devotion 
to this branch of study. The man who had spent twenty years of his life in dissecting 
caterpillars would be very likely, at the end of that time, to know everything about 
them ; but if that had been his sole work, he would be no larger fragment of a man 
than he who had spent twenty years of his life in drilling the eye of a needle or shar- 
—— point of a pin. It was dwarfing and belittling to the mind, and must be 

against. 

Mr. Smith of Norwich, offered a resolution, recommending Warren Colburn’s 
“ First Lessons” to the continued confidence and patronage of the public; stating that 
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the widow of this eminent mathematician was almost entirely dependent on the sale 
of this little work for support. 

Mr. Sheldon said no man could exceed him in admiration for Warren Colburn ; 
but he believed it to be an unwise policy for the Institute to pass resolutions of this 
kind in behalf of any book, however eminent its author, whether dead or alive. He 
moved that the resolution be Jaid on the table, and the motion prevailed. 

Reports from the several States were then called for, and Hon. Joseph White, 
State Superintendent of Massachusetts, Messrs. Eberhart of Illinois, Burbank of 
New Hampshire, Barrow of Iowa, Hedges of New Jersey, Perkins of New York, 
Cotton of Connecticut, Stevens of Maine, and Rev. Mr. Newcomb, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction at Hilton Head, S. C., briefly responded, giving an account of 
the educational condition of their respective States. Progress was represented as the 
universal rule, and the most encouraging statements were made respecting the interest 
of the people in this important cause, as evinced by their liberality in providing the 
means for securing the most competent teachers, convenient school buildings, and 
the like. Rev. Mr. Newcomb’s account of the condition of things in the benighted 
region which is now the field of his labor, was intensely interesting. He stated that 
there were 100 teachers in those portions of South Carolina and Florida now under 
the contro] of the national government, and testified to the great eagerness as well as 
capacity of the freed people for instiuction. He fully believed that if the exertions 
now making in their behalf could be continued, the people of the North would be 
ashamed of the bitter and unreasoning prejudice which they had entertained and en- 
couraged against this unfortunate race. 

The representatives from Iowa and Illinois having taken occasion to glorify their 
States for the patriotic and zealous manner in which they had responded to the calls 
for troops, thereby avoiding the draft, Mr. White said that while he admitted that they 
had a right to be proud of their achievements in this direction, still he would remind 
them that they had made a draft, which commenced ten, fifteen, and even twenty years 
ago, whereby they had drafted the young men of New England to such an extent that 
now we had within our borders 300,000 more women than men; and if the West 
would send us back those young men, we, too, would submit to no draft. 

Mr. Barrows — We want the young ladies sent West* (Laughter.) 

Mr. White — Send handsome representatives here from the West, and you shall 
have them. (Great merriment.) 

Mr. Philbrick of Boston said it was known to most of the members that efforts had 
been heretofore made to secure the establishment of an Educational Bureau at Wash- 
ington, but without success. Believing that the causes which had operated to defeat 
the measure no longer existed, he would move that a Committee of three, consisting 
of Hon. Joseph White of Mass., Hon. Joseph Barnard of Connecticut, and Hon. E. 
P. Weston of Maine, be appointed to memorialize Congress on the subject. The 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. Cotton of Connecticut then introduced resolutions of thanks to the several 
railroad companies, the Boston and Portland Steamboat Company, the Mayor and 
the Committee of Arrangements, the proprietors of the Observatory and the mana- 
gers of the Natural History rooms for their courtesy and liberality to the Institute. 
The last resolution of the series was as follows: 

Resolved, That we close these pleasant meetings and leave these kind hospitalities 
with regret, and with the hope that this border State of the North may advance with 
increased wisdom and energy in that upward path of improvement visible in every de- 
partment of her civil and social life, and with the firm belief and prayer that long ere 
we shall meet again within her bounds, this civil war may be ended, in the only way in 
which it can be ended— in a peace based on the highest interests of humanity and 
justice. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston offered a resolution of sincere and hearty thanks to the re- 
tiring President and Secretary, for their unwearied and successful efforts to promote 
the interests of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the members then united in singing the Doxol- 
ogy, “ Be Thou, O God, exalted high,” after which the society adjourned sine die. 


Note. We are indebted to the Portland Press and Boston Jvurnal for a large portion of this re- 
port of the meeting of the Institute. — Ras. Ep. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


George H. Howison, Principal of the Salem Classical and High School, and 
Mrs. Lois T'. C. Howison, first assistant in the school, have resigned these situa- 
tions. Mr. H. has accepted an appointment in the Washington University, St. 
Louis. The vacancies in the Salem High School have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Abner H, Davis of Boston, late Principal of the Marlboro’ High School, 
Principal; George H. Palmer of Boston, Vice-Principal ; and Miss Lois K. Wright 
of Lowell, late in charge of the Girls’ High School, Portland, First Assistant. 
Misses Margaret McGregor and Elizabeth M. Fessenden continue as assistants in 
the school. 


Mr. Josiah H. Hunt, Principal of the High School in Clinton, and Miss Laura 
M., daughter of Col. Jason Richards, were married at Plainfield, Aug. 12. 

Mr. Albert C. Perkins, Principal of the Lawrence High School, was married to 
Miss Caroline Cleaveland, daughter of the late Joel R. Peabody of Topsfield. 

Edward S. Fisher, Principal of the High School in Amherst, and Caroline E. 
Haskell, \ately a teacher at Mount Holyoke Seminary, were married at Amherst on 
Thursday, Aug. 11th, 

George Newcomb, Esq., formerly a teacher in Dedham, Mass., now general 
superintendent of the National Freedmen’s Relief Association, is at home on a 
brief vacation. Mr. N. has charge of all the schools under the control of the 


Association in the southern department, and in his report gives the most encourag- 
ing account of the progress made in the education of the colored race in that 
section. 


His plan is to place all the schools upon the basis of the New England system. 
He reports the teachers hopeful in spirit, full of faith and courage, and deserving 
of the aid and sympathy of all who love to do good. 

Tra A. Smith, of the last graduating class of the Westfield Normal School, has 
been appointed Principal of the Grammar School in Ware. 

Miss Annie E. Moody, a graduate of Westfield, has received the appointment 
of Assistant Teacher in the High School of Westfield. 

Misses Annis and Sara Bates, graduates of the same school, have been 
appointed teachers in the High School of Northampton. 

G. B, Putnam, Principal of the High School of Quincy, has been appointed 
Sub-Master in the Bigelow School, South Boston. 

A HIGHER salary ($600), offer by the Maine Normal School, has deprived the 
Framingham Normal School of the valued services of Miss Annie E. Johnson. 

Mr. George M. Gage, of the Quincy Grammar School, has been appointed first 
assistant in the State Normal School of Maine. 

George H. Martin, South Danvers, succeeds Mr. Gage in Quincy. 

Jared Reid, late of the Stockbridge Seminary, has become Principal of the 
Military School in Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Addison E. Verrill, a graduate of the Cambridge Scientific School, sibiiachy of 
Norway, Me., has recently been appointed Professor of Zodlogy in Yale College. 
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J. N. Bartlett has been appointed Assistant Principal of the State Normal 
School at New Britain, Ct., in place of Prof. Buckham, dismissed. 

Mr. Stephen Gilman, Principal of the “Howe School,” Billerica, for the last 
nine years, has accepted the appointment of Principal of the Mt. Pleasant Academy, 
New York. 

S. T’. Anderson, D. D., accepts the chair of Theology in Waynesbury College, Pa. 

M. M. Tracy, Principal of the High School in Framingham, has been appointed 
Principal of a Grammar School in Springfield, with a salary of $1200. 

J. W, Allard of Dover, N. H., succeeds Mr. Tracy in charge of the High School 
in Framingham, 

Elisha T'’. Quimby of New Ipswich, N. H., has been elected Professor of 
Mathematics in Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D. D., died at Williston, Vermont, Aug. 14th. After 
he resigned the pastorship of the Bowdoin Street Church in Boston, he condueted 
a successful private school for young ladies. His works on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy have been widely used as text books in High Schools and Academies. 


J. C. Stockwell, Master of the Grammar Schooi in Greenfield, has been appointed 
Principal of one of the public schools of Hartford, with a salary of $1000. Mr. 
Stockwell has been for several years the efficient Secretary of the Franklin County 
Teacher’s Association, His departure is a serious loss to Franklin County as well 
as to Greenfield, 


J. C. Hunt has. been appointed Principal of the Clinton High School. 


Homer Rogers, late of Sherborn High School, has become Principal of the High 
School in Natick. 


S. H. Buckingham, formerly Principal of the Brighton High School, has resigned 
his school in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. . 


WituaMs CoLLece conferred the degree of M. A. upon Mr. J. G. Scott, a 
teacher in the Normal School at Westfield. 


THE following appointments have been recently made from the graduates of the 
Bridgewater Normal School. 

Silas H. Haskell, has been appointed Master of Grammar School at Quincy 
Point. 

Warren T’. Hillman, Principal of one of the Grammar Schools in Provinceton, 

Henry C. Sawin, Principal of Grammar School in South Danvers. 

Ezra W. Sampson, Principal of Grammar and High School in Ashby. 

Henry F. Howard, recently in Grammar School at Provincetown, has been ap- 
pointed Master of Grammar School in Milton. 

David Bentley, recently in Grammar School at Milton, has been appointed Pria- 
cipal of Ward Grammar School in Brookline. 

Warren T’. Copeland, recently of the Peters High School, Southboro’, succeeds 
Mr. Bentley at Milton. 

Na‘han E. Willis, recently of Bridgewater, succeeds Mr. Copeland at Southboro’. 

Edward I. Comins, recently Principal of Grammar School, Quincy Point, ap- 
pointed Master of one of the Grammar Schools in Worcester. 
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Horace M. Willard, A. B., of Brown University, assisted by Miss M. Helen 
Willard, takes the Bridgewater Academy the next term, in place of Edwin H. 
Culler, resigned. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


College Endowments. A very gratifying indication of the better appreciation 
of our higher Institutions of learning, is found in the liberal donations made to 
them during the last year. While colleges and schools are closed at the South, 
the growing conviction of the people in the North is that our schools and institu- 
tions of learning — the source of our strength and prosperity alike in peace and 
war — must be maintained. 

Williams College. Hon. John Z. Goodrich has just given $25,000 towards a 
fund of $110,000 which it is proposed to raise. 

Bowdoin College. Hon. H. H. Boody, formerly a Professor in this College, now 
a broker in New York, has given the College $50,000. The late Josiah Little of 
Newbury, bequeathed to the College $12, 000 for a Professorship of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. 


Waterville College.’ G. Colby, Esq., has offered this Institution $50,000 pro- 
vided it can be increased to $150,000. Nearly $50,000 of this amount have al- 


ready been contributed. 

Dartmouth College has received a subscription of $30,000 from New York 
Merchants, former parishioners of Dr. Smith, for the endowment of the Presi- 
dential chair. 


Oahw College, Sandwich Islands, has received a donation of $5,000 from Mr. 
Hunnewell of Boston, and one of $3,500 from those princely givers to all good 
objects, the Williams brothers — Gen., Major, and Judge of Connecticut. 


Princeton College, New Jersey, has received an endowment of $135,000 within a 
few months. 


Harvard College. Three thousand volumes from the library of the late Pro- 
fessor Francis have been given to the Harvard Library by his children. A copy 
of the Bible, printed from an ancient manuscript recently discovered, was received 
from the Emperor of Russia. Dr. Geo. Hayward left a bequest of $5,000 for the 
purchase of books. Wm. Gray has given $5,000 annually for the same purpose 
for the last five years. Nathaniel Thayer has given a fire proof building, now 
nearly completed, to preserve the herbarium of Dr. Asa Gray, and the property 
of the College at the Botanic Garden. Charles Sanders has given by his will in 
land and money $40,000 to build an Alumni Hall. To this sum the survivors of 
the class of 1807 have added $1000. 

Quaker College. The Quakers are founding a College in Pennsylvania, called 
Sworthmore College. $40,000 have already been paid in toward the enterprise. 

Bates College is the name of the new Institution at Lewiston, Me., with three 
Professors already, S. W. Stanton, Professor of Greek, 8S. F. Neal, Professor of 
Mathematics, and J. Y. Stanton, Professor of Latin. 
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A CoLLeGe for the Deaf and Dumb has been organized at Washington, D. C., 
under the presidency of E. M. Gallaudet, A..M.,a son of the founder of the 
Hartford Institution. 


A PATRIOTIC meeting of American citizens was held June, 20th, in Robert Col- 
lege, on the Bosphorus, near Constantinople, of which Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., is 
President. Resolutions were adopted tendering the most cordial sympathy to our 
brave and suffering soldiers of the army and navy hospitals. “ The cause in which 
you have fought is the cause of freedom, good government, and national existence. 
The cause against which you fight is the organized despotism of slavery, the most 
accursed despotism that was ever established on earth. 

“'The present age will not fully comprehend the greatness and goodness of your 
cause, but history will do it justice, and for the present you can afford to despise 
the criticisms that are blinded by interest and passion, knowing that God and all 
good men are with you, and all the abettors and defenders of slavery shall be 
covered with shame and everlasting disgrace.” 


THE Trustees of Williams College have added $200 to the salaries of the several 
Professors for the last year, making them $1400 each. 


Plainfield. The usual inquiry in visiting different towns and localities relates to 
the soil and geology, or its productions, agricultural, mineral or manufacturing. But 
our first question is, does this place grow men. Who are its distinguished sons ? 
We have often been delighted to find how fertile many of our little towns 
are in rich intellectual powers, Plainfield, for example, a mountain town of 
Hampshire County, with a population of only 639 has sent out some twenty grad- 
uates. Rev. Moses Halleck, for fifty-five years a pastor in this town, exerted a 
great and happy influence on the educational character of the town. He wasa 
teacher as well as preacher. Hundreds of young men, among them Wm. Cullen 
Bryant and Jonas King D. D., of Athens, Greece, enjoyed his teachings. His 
sons, Girard Halleck, formerly Editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
Wn. A. Halleck, prominent in organizing the American Tract Society in 1825, 
are well known. “The Mountain Miller” is a simple narrative of the life and 
Christian character of Dea. Joseph Beals, the miller of Plainfield, written by Rev. 
W. A. Halleck, D. D. In 1831, 140,000 copies of this tract were issued. It has 
since been translated into various languages and multiplied almost indefinitely. 
Who can measure the good influence of Dea. Beals and Pastor Halleck ? 


Rev. James Schneider. The following appropriate resolutions were adopted at 
the late meeting of the Plymouth County Teachers Association : 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father, in his infinite wisdom and love, 
to call home from his earthly labors, in the morning of his day, our friend and 
fellow-teacher, Rev. James H. Schneider, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we bow in humble submission to the will of Him who 
doeth all things well, we deeply mourn our loss in this afflictive providence. By 
the early oo of our friend we have lost from our profession one who had 
distinguished himself by his superior scholarship, his tact and talent as a teacher, 
his earnest desire to be in the highest degree useful to all who came under his in- 
fluence, by his genial manner and kindly spirit, and his noble Christian character. 
His devotion to duty and his ardent desire to fill up the measure of his days with 
the test usefulness, prompted him to leave the privileges of a New England 
teacher and go forth into the camp to be the spiritual and intellectual guide of 
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the freedmen. He gave up his life in the discharge of his duty as the Chaplain of 
the Second United States Regiment, Colored Troops, at Key West. The cause 
is worthy of such a gift, and we may not say it should have been otherwise. He 
has accomplished his mission on earth in a few brief years and has gone to his 
reward. May we emulate his virtues, and may his bright example lead us to a 
more entire devotion to the great work of Christian Education. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the parents and other 
relatives of our deceased friend, and that we tender to them our most cordial sym- 
pathies in this sad bereavement. 

Gill. In this little town, almost surrounded by the great bend of the Con- 
necticut river, we found some excellent reading in the schools and rich reading in 
the rocks. Here is the famous bird track region. Very fine specimens were taken 
here by Prof. Hitehcock and others, which now enrich the geological cabinets of 
this country and of the old world. No wonder that this beautiful town was a 
favorite home of Indians. Indian relics, such as arrow-heads, pipes, stone hoes and 
pestles are still found here. “ Phillip’s Hill” is so named as the place where 
King Phillip once spent a winter when a price was set on his head. We received 
a hospitable welcome from the “ Peasant Bard ” Josiah D. Canning, Esq., a native and 
resident of this town, whose effusions have graced the pages of some of our pop- 
ular magazines and School Reading Books, as have also those of his brother, E. W. 
B. Canning, now of the Custom House, Boston. 


Bernardstown. The Cushman Library, founded by the late Hon. Henry W. 
Cushman, is now open. At the centennial celebration of the settlement of this 
town, Aug. 20th, 1862, Mr. Cushman gave the land and $2800 for the Library 
Building, and one thousand volumes and $2500 in ten per cent. stocks as a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which is to be used for the increase of the library. By 
additions from other sources, the number is now increased to seventeen hundred vol- 
umes, The building is a substantial brick edifice, two stories high. The Powers Insti- 
tute; a large Academy, is pleasantly located in the centre of this town. The attend- 
ance during the summer is quite small, but in the fall and winter terms is usually 
very large. In his will Mr. Cushman gave $10,000 to this town on the condition 
of changing its name toCushman. This proposal developed a strong if not strange 
attachment to the old name, given as it was in 1762, in honor of Sir Francis Ber- 
nard, then provincial Governor of Massachusetts. When we remember how 
heartily he was hated for his usurpations and despised for his cowardice, duplicity, 
and avarice, we should suppose the town would need more than $10,000 bounty to 
perpetuate his odious name, But while Bernard is forgotten, Bernardstown has 
gathered around it in a hundred years many endeared associations. 

Educated Men in California. The large number of graduates already settled 
in California is indicated by the fact that one hundred and ten alumni of twenty 
different Eastern colleges, registered their names at the Commencement of the new 
college of California at Oakland, May 31. These, of course, are but a small pro- 
portion of the college graduates now residing in the Golden State. After the 
prayer, poem, oration, and music, came the collation in the main college building. 
The collation and speeches kept the company from five P. M. to half-past ten. 
The Pacific says, “ we can give no details of the wit, wisdom, gravity, gayety, droll- 
ery, and enjoyment of these hours. Nothing equal to that scene was ever witnessed 
on these shores before.” In the list of Eastern graduates given by the Pacific we 
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recognize the familiar names of many honored sons of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, 
Williams, and Dartmouth. New England has infused a powerful element into the 
educational forces of California. The present is the first class ever graduated at Oak- 
land, and consisted of four. But the other classes are much larger, and the college 
has now fairly begun under most favorable auspices. 


Sunderland. Great prominence has been given to reading and spelling in the 
schools of this town, and prizes offered to those who excel in these branches. On 
the fourth of July a pic-nic was held in a beautiful maple grove, at which there was 
a large gathering of the people of the town to hear the prize spelling and reading. 
The pleasure of witnessing so happy results — so excellent reading and spelling — 
paid well for a journey from Boston to Sunderland. The example of the School 
Committee of this town in giving very great prominence to reading and spelling, is 
worthy of imitation. We already find a marked advance in this direction through- 
out the State. After the exercises from the scholars, the awarding of prizes and an 
address by the Agent of the Board of Education, all hands were ready for the 
bountiful collation which had been provided. The occasion was a happy one for 
the parents and friends as well as the children. Sunderland boasts of sending out 
more than a dozen graduates of college to important posts of influence in the 
country, and we shall expect to hear again of some of the fine readers now in their 
schools, Sunderland was the first town in Franklin County to abolish the district 
system. Holyoke, Amherst, and Easthampton, have since followed her example. 

What town can show larger trees than Sunderland? An elm in the Main Street 
measures thirty-seven feet around, on the ground, and nineteen and a half feet, five 
feet above the ground. A buttonwood in Bridge Street measures thirty-eight feet 
on the ground, and twenty feet, five feet above. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY: Embracing the most Recent Discoveries in the Sci- 
ence, and an Outline of its Application to Agriculture and the Arts. Designed 
for the use of Coileges and Schools, A new Edition — enlarged and improved, 
— with three hundred and twenty-five illustrations, exhibiting parlor and lecture- 
room experiments. By JoHn A. Porter, M. A., M. D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry in Yale College. New York: Barnes & Burr. 1864. pp. 631. 


The revised and enlarged edition of this well-known and valuable text-book of 
practical chemistry, will be welcomed by the teachers of this attractive science. 

This treatise has special claims for popular favor; as it is well adapted for he- 
ginners, and is characterized by great simplicity and clearness of statement. The 
illustrations are drawn from subjects within the reach of every student of nature 
and art. The work is brought up to the present condition of the science, and an 
entirely new and original series of designs and cuts has been introduced, illustrat- 
ing to the eye the groupings of organic chemistry. Messrs. Barnes & Burr have 
an exceedingly valuable and popular list of school text-books, to which the readers 
of the T'eacher are most heartily invited to give their attention. 
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Revigious TRAINING oF CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOL, THE FAMILY, AND THE 
Cuurcn. By CaTHarine E, BEECHER, author of Physiology and Calisthenics 
or sale 


es SS New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864, by A. Williams 
& Co. 


The distinguished authoress of this volume has been for forty years engaged in 
the work of education, and regards the right training of children as the most diffi- 
cult of all human pursuits, She has, in this deeply interesting and instructive 
book, endeavored to indicate the methods which her wide experience has led her 
to believe indispensable to the highest success. It is a book all teachers and 
parents will welcome asa valuable contribution to the department of religious 
training in America. 


A Latin Grammar For ScHOoLs AND CoLLEGES. By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph. 


D., Professor in Brown University. New York: Appleton & Co, 1864. 
pp. 355. 


We have read nearly every page of this book, from the first to the last, with 
profound pleasure. We did not mean to look at a school book during our summer 
vacation, but having caught a glimpse of the attractive pages of Harkness’s Gram- 
mar, we put it into our valise, to read as opportunity should permit. Now that 
we have read it, we deem it but just to say that it is an extraordinary book ; — ex- 
traordinary for its simplicity, its conciseness, its comprehensiveness, its philosophi- 
cal arrangement; extraordinary for the manifest ease with which it may be used 
by the teacher and mastered by the scholar. Its statements of principles are 
remarkably clear; its rules are compact; its exceptions are so classified as to be 
readily found, and if need be, easily learned; its whole appearance is bright and 
inviting; in a word, its merits are most striking. We can’t undertake, this hot 
day, to go into particulars; but will merely ask our readers to compare Prof. 
Harkness’s treatment of the subjunctive mood, with that found in any other Latin 
grammar. That done, the other part of his book will surely be read. 

We venture the prediction that Prof. Harkness’s Latin Grammar will com- 
mand the favor of classical teachers, and will speedily come into general use. 


A PRONOUNCING SPELLING Book FoR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED CLASSES. Con- 


taining a New and Improved System of Notation. By Epes Sareent, Author 
of the Standard Readers, ete. Boston: John L. Shorey. 


This is eminently a book for practical use in the school-room — containing spell- 
ing exercises, and the syllables so marked as to indicate to the pupil at a glance 
the accurate pronunciation of the words. Theauthor claims to have found a system 
of notation which, by a simple process, reconciles the English and American modes 
of treating the unaccented vowel sounds... In reference to the points here raised, 
the learned doctors in orthoepy do not agree, but we heartily welcome this attempt 
to aid the pupil to pronounce accurately. 

We are pleased with the disposition of the words into Lessons; which combine 
the advantages of gradation and classification Every lesson is made to contain a 
variety of literal forms and sounds, which avoids the objection that is justly brought 
against the classification system, that it makes spelling too much a matter of rote. 
The author acknowledges his obligation to Lewis B. Monroe, Esq., for valuable 


orthoepical hints. We cordially invite teachers and school-committees to examine 
the book. 
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Tue Nort AMERICAN, the oldest and most princely of our literary quarterlies, 
comes to us richly fréighted. Its articles in this number are fully abreast of the 
needs of the times. A Physical Theory of the Universe—The Property Rights 
of Married Women — The Philosophy of Space and Time — The Constitution and 
its Effects — The Navy of the United States — Our Soldiers— A National Cur- 
rency — The Rebellion: its Causes and Consequences — Critical Notices. In such 
a list there is not only food for thinkers, but light for others who wish to understand 
their civil and national responsibilities. 


Denis DuvaL. Harper & Brothers. 1864. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 

Washington Street, Boston. 

This is the last effort of the deeply lamented Thackery, in the exact form he left 
it. It gave evidence of becoming one of the most promising of the authors works, 
and every admirer of this great writer will be anxious to read it, with the sad, 
and mournful reflection that this is the last fragment of the works of one, who 
had attained to the first rank in literary effort. The concluding pages of this 
book thrill with heroic achievement and baffled wrong, and the last written word of 
the manuscript is “ battle” — a word we in America begin to feel has a meaning. 


ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES: or Text Exercises for the Use of Ad- 
vanced Classes. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York. 1864. 
The following paragraph of the Preface contains a concise statement of the 
character and value of such a work as this : 


“The examples are mostly of a practical character, promiscuously arranged, 
and without the answers given, involving nearly all the principles and ordinary 
processes of common arithmetic, and are designed to thoroughly test the pupil’s 

udgment; to bring into use his knowledge of the theory and applications of num- 
bar; to cultivate habits of patient investigation and self-reliance; to test the truth, 
and accuracy of his own processes by proof —the only test he will have to depend 
upon in all the computations in real business transactions in after life; in a word, 
to make him independent of the text-book, and of analysis.” 


SavaGE ArricA: Being the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial and Northwestern 
Africa; with Notes on the habits of the Gorilla, on the existence of Unicorns 
and Tailed Men, the Slave trade, etc. By W. Winweep Reape, Fellow of the 
Geographical Societies of London, etc. With illustrations and a map. New 
gang’ ece & Brothers. Boston: For sale by A. Williams & Co. pp 452. 
While this volume is open to criticism on account of the rambling and exag- 

gerated style in which it is written, it is a book that one can hardly fail to become 

deeply interested in, for the various information and lively incidents it affords. 

There is a wildness in the style; and the scenes which the author describes will 

attract many minds. 

He writes upon the negro race at great length, and regards the native African 
as a thief and liar, and thinks Mohammedanism is the religion best adapted to 
elevate him in the scale of civilization. 

Summing up his estimate of the African characteristics, he says concisely : 

“ A certain skill in mechanics, without the genius of invention; a great fluency 
of language, without energy of ideas; a correct ear for music, without a capacity 
for composition ; in a word, a display of imitative faculties, with an utter barren- 
ness of creative power; — there is your negro at the very best.” 
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History or FREDERICK THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 
CarLYLe, In four volumes. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


The author of these books is too well known asa writer to need from us any 
criticism concerning his style or ability. Admirers of the previous volume of this 
series will welcome the closing book. Vol. IV., book XV., opens with the “ Seo- 
ond Silesian War.” Book XVI. is concerning the “Ten Years of Peace.” Book 
XVII. “The Seven Years War.” 

All teachers will read this history with interest and profit. 


Eaton’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 172 pp. Half Morocco, 

Every live teacher will warmly welcome this book. We find it tobe a well con- 
sidered matured production on the Pestalozzian plan — of which Warren Colburn 
was the beginning in this country. It completes the author’s excellent series of Arith- 
metics now known with so much favor, and we can say no more than that it is a fit 
work to be its crown, 


SarGENt’s New Series or READERS. 

An entirely New Series of Readers, by Epes SARGENT, the author of the highly 
successful “ Standard Series, has just been completed, and we have the two highest 
books before us. It differs from the Old Series chiefly in the superior size and 
beauty of the type and in the more spirited and declamatory character of the 
greater part of the contents. There is less of the level reading, and more of such 
as is calculated to rouse the emotions and bring out the best powers of the pupil. 
The New Fourth Reader, has already been introduced into many schools. The 
New Fifth Reader has been very recently published. We think that even a 
casual glance at it will inspire every intelligent teacher with a high estimate of its 
many good points. In an admirable and purely practical treatise on Elocution, 
the compiler gives an excellent collection of examples for drill. The reading les- 
sons in the body of the work have been selected and prepared with obvious care ; 
and a good literary taste seems to have presided over every page. 

There is no rubbish in these books, Every piece is intended for use. We are 
glad to see some pieces bearing upon national affairs, inculcating an unconditional 
loyal spirit, and demanding, though in no partizan tone, nothing less than Union 
and Liberty for our whole country. It is time that our school books were made 
the vehicles of teachings like these; and it is a wonderful sign of progress that the 
whole of this New Series, in which may be found extracts from Channing, De 
Tocqueville, Sumner, Reverdy Johnson, Wilson, Donnelley, Andrew Johnson 
and others, as emphatic as any one could desire on the subject of our national 
sins, has just been introduced into the city of St. Louis. One good feature of this 
New Fifth Reader is its Explanatory Index, containing full biographical notices of 
the authors quoted, with other useful matter, to which convenient referencesare made 
at the head of every reading lesson. To each lesson some appropriate elocutionary 
hints are also attached. We commend these Readers to teachers, with confidence 
that they will stand close critical tests in respect to the literary character of the 
contents and their adaptation to elocutionary uses. 

This New Series is entirely distinct from the old, the contents and the mechanical 
appearance being wholly different and “ up to the times.” 

The smaller books of this New Series we may notice at some future time. 





